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1967-68  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

5  Tuesday    Students  Return 

6  Wednesday  Classes  Begin 

29  Friday  Primary  Party 

30  Saturday   Boy  Scout  Camporee 

OCTOBER 

1  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

4  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

13  Friday  — -    Boy  Scout  Camping 

1 5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

27  Friday  Halloween  Party 

NOVEMBER 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday  End  of  First  9  Weeks 

3  Friday   Boy  Scout  Camping 

5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

17  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

22  Wednesday  Students  Travel 

for  Thanksgiving  Vacation 

26  Sunday  ^      .  Students  Return 

27  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday   ^  Parents-Teachers- 
Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday  Elks'  Christmas 

Parry  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

1 9  Tuesday  Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

19  Friday  Primary  Party 

26  Friday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday   Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

1  Friday   Gallaudet  Day  Program 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    Primary  Party 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday  _  _^   Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday   Classes  Resume 

26  Friday    .    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m, 
24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday  —  End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    -  -  -  Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 


Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Merry  Makers  Bowling  League  will  be 
every  Tuesday  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


A  Work^Study  Program  Using 
The  Community  as  a  Resource 


By  J.  William  Lenth 

Principal,  Department  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped 
Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Bhnd 


INTRODUCTION  -  At 
first  meeting  of  the 
P.T.H.A.  this  year,  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the 
W  o  r  k-Study  program 
was  presented.  Pictured 
right  is  Mr.  William 
Lenth,  Principal,  De- 
partment for  the  Hear- 
ing Handicapped  as  he 
explains  to  the  group 
the  reasons  for  the 
program  and  the 
basic  structure.  (School 
photo) 


Several  years  ago  a  study  of  the  pre-voc- 
ational  opportunities  within  this  school  did 
not  require  an  excessive  amount  of  time. 
Available  for  the  student  were  studies  in  print- 
ing, woodworking,  home  economics  and 
typing.  The  facilities  for  those  pre-vocational 
subjects  ranged  from  satisfactory  to  com- 
pletely outmoded.  The  obvious  was  at  hand. 
The  means  of  attainment  required  consider- 
able study  and  planning. 

Contingent  upon  the  development-  of  the 
pre-vocational  school  was  agreement  upon 
certain  philosophies  of  education.  These 
philosophies  were  influenced  in  varing  de- 
grees by  a  number  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
factors.  The  overall  composition  of  this  state 
in  terms  of  area  and  population  concentration 
available  industry,  and  vocational  training 
resources  are  examples  of  some  of  the  extrin- 
sic factors  which  were  considered.  Some  of 
the  intrinsic  factors  were  existing  philoso- 
phies of  education  in  the  purely  academic 
area,  the  student  population  itself,  and  the 
school's  actual  potential  to  develop  a  broader 
and  current  pre-vocational  school.  It  should 
be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  the  above 
mentioned  factors  are  only  a  few  of  those 


considered  in  the  development  of  pre-voca- 
tional philosophies. 

A  sufficient  number  of  studies  have  been 
made  concerning  the  hearing  handicapped  to 
illustrate  quite  vividly  their  low  achievement 
scores  upon  graduation  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  hearing  handicapped  are  under- 
employed. In  addition,  the  employment  world 
has  been  and  is  undergoing  a  rapid  tran- 
sition. Competition  with  such  transition  can- 
not be  met  by  many  schools  with  limited 
enrollment. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  reasonable, 
that  in  order  for  the  student  to  experience 
success  in  the  employment,  he  must  have 
good  work  and  study  habits,  basic  educa- 
tional skills  and  certain  mental  disciplines  at 
a  level  which  will  permit  him  to  experience 
successful  training  and  subsequent  retrain- 
ing. It  was  thought  that  attainment  of  these 
habits,  skills  and  disciplines  could  best  be 
reached  by  concentration  on  the  academic 
subjects  with  special  emphasis  on  particular 
areas  of  weakness.  This  approach  necessi- 
tates raising  the  minimum  age  that  students 
begin  their  pre-vocational  classes. 

Continued  on  Page  Two 

EXPLANATION  -  Dur- 
ing the  initial  P.T.H.A. 
meeting,  each  teacher 
involved  in  the  Work- 
Study  program  de- 
scribed their  responsi- 
b  i  I  i  t  i  e  s  and  demon- 
strated the  materials 
which  they  used.  These 
teachers  include  Mrs. 
Florence  McCollom,  Mrs.  Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  Mr. 
Robert  LeMieux,  (above  left  with  Mr.  McDowell, 
right,  speaking  for  him),  and  Mr.  William  Davis, 
supervisor  for  the  Work-Study  program.  (School 
photo) 
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Continued  from  Page  One 

If  a  school  is  going  to  accept  a  responsi- 
bility for  pre-vocational  training,  then  the 
school  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  with 
any  less  enthusiasm  than  it  exerts  in  the  pure 
academics.  Occasionally  we  find  the  attitude 
of  "He  cannot  make  it  academically.  Send 
him  to  the  vocational  school."  The  net  result 
frequently  transposes  the  pre-vocational 
school  into  a  dumping  ground  for  low 
achievers,  discipline  problems,  and  other 
multiple  handicapped  hearing  disadvantaged 
students. 

In  accepting  our  responsibility  of  providing 
pre-vocational  training,  two  avenues  of 
pursuit  are  in  practice.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  development  of  the  existing  pre-voca- 
tional classes  with  some  limited  expansion. 
The  second  avenue  of  pursuit  is  the  initiation 
of  a  Work-Study  Program,  a  description  of 
the  latter  being  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

The  Work-Study  Program  as  it  has  been 
established  at  this  school,  is  sponsored  by 
the  Montana  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. The  staff  participating  in  the  program 
are  of  this  school  and  an  operational  budget 
based  on  these  staff  members  supervising 
hours  is  appropriated  for  project  expenses. 
Salaries  are  paid  by  the  school  and  not 
through  the  project  money. 

Student  participants  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  academic  progress,  chrono- 
logical age,  physical  maturity,  social  adjust- 
ment, prospectus  of  employment,  individual 
interests,  and  others.  Although  testing  for  the 
hearing  handicapped  in  this  area  is  far  from 
adequate,  a  number  of  tests  are  administered 
and  the  results  play  an  important  role  in  the 
direction  pursued  for  an  individual  in  an 
employment  area. 

Seven  students  are  presently  participating 
in  the  Work-Study  Program.  These  students 
range  in  age  from  fifteen  years  to  nineteen 
years.  All  of  these  students  are  boys,  but  the 
program  will  include  girls  in  the  immediate 
future.  Five  students  are  expected  to  be 
placed  in  job  work  stations  this  year  with  the 
remaining  two  students  having  work  stations 
within  the  school.  No  student  will  remain  at 
a  work  station  if  either  he  or  the  employer  or 
the  job  presents  some  major  difficulty. 

All  of  the  students  attend  a  full  morning  of 
academic   work.   The   materials   for  these 


classes  are  specialized  although  basically, 
they  can  be  called  reading,  language,  social 
development  and  business  math.  The  text 
material  in  each  subject  area  is  inter-related 
and  concentrates  upon  the  individual,  the 
employer,  the  job,  and  community  living. 


ENJOYING  A  HUMOROUS  INCIDENT  -  Floyd 
Friez,  (left),  discusses  some  of  the  challenges  of 
working  in  the  10th  Avenue  Dry  Cleaners  with 
Mr.  yVilliam  Davis,  (right),  Vv'ork-Study  program 
supervisor.  (School  photo) 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

^       Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 
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brought  into  the  classroom  for  discussion, 
sharing  and  development.  On  most  occasions 


IN  TIRE  SHOP-Donald 
Annis,  (left),  is  presently 
training  at  Nelson-Sco- 
field  Tire  Co.  in  Great 
Falls.  Donald  is  insert- 
ing steel  studs  in  snow 
tires.  (School  photo) 


In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  a  stu- 
dent v/\\\  be  learning  about  himself  through 
others.  His  reading  lesson  will  be  concerned 
with  stories  about  individuals  with  problems 
that  could  very  likely  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  student,  such  as  being  left  out,  work- 
ing with  a  bully,  or  wondering  what  his  fel- 
low employees  are  saying.  At  the  same  time 
language  and  social  development  lessons  will 
be  developed  around  the  same  areas,  but 
they  will  have  a  little  different  approach.  As 
the  student  completes  his  academic  day,  he 
will  see  himself  again  as  a  wage  earner  and 
his  own  personal  money  manager. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  Work-Study 
Program,  who  teaches  reading  and  language, 
once  said  that  she  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
at  times  to  see  where  the  teaching  of  reading 
ceases  and  the  teaching  of  language  begins. 
This  is  the  atmosphere  which  we  seek,  a 
common  ground  of  educational  materials 
around  which  mental  disciplines  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  realized  in  a  practical  and 
meaningful  experience. 

For  the  young  student  in  the  primary  grades 
the  experience  story  has  always  been  an 
excellent  stimulus  for  language  and  voca- 
bulary development.  As  a  student  enters  the 
second  one-half  of  his  day,  his  job  training,  he 
is  beginning  his  daily  experience  story.  Now, 
however,  there  is  not  the  teacher  control  of 
the  primary  grades.  The  student  is  independ- 
ently living  a  dynamic  experience  with  few 
controls.  He  is  left  to  his  own  resources  and 
must  be  the  interpreter  of  his  environment. 
One  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  The  experience  story  can  be 


I  relate  his  experi- 
supervisor  of  the 
need  to  do  this  for 


it  is  the  student  vvho  wi 
ence.  Occasionally  the 
Work-Study  Program  will 
him. 

Supervision  from  the  school  is  essential  for 
the  program's  success.  The  prospective 
employer  is  frequently  apprehensive.  He  is 
as  unaware  of  the  hearing  handicapped  stu- 
dent's capabilities  as  he  is  of  his  limitations. 
The  supervisor  must  be  a  salesman,  but  not 
a  high-pressure  salesman.  Through  him  a 
work  station  is  established,  and  through  him 
the  employee-employer  rapport  has  its  begin- 
nings. As  the  student  does  his  share  in  build- 
ing this  rapport,  the  supervisor  assists  by 
making  periodic  visits  to  the  work  station  to 
assist  in  any  training  or  difficulties.  Some- 
times, his  visit  serves  no  other  function  than 
to  give  the  employer  and  employee  a  sense 
of  security  that  the  school  is  maintaining  a 
strong  interest  in  the  student  and  the  training 
service. 

Existing  training  stations  provide  experi- 
ence for  our  students  in  tire  recapping,  dry 
cleaning,  taxidermy,  and  floral  arrangements. 
The  employers  of  these  business  establish- 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


ADEPT  AT  ARRANGEMENTS  -  At  the  Electric 
City  Conservatory  in  Great  Falls,  Alvin  Short 
applies  some  of  his  artistic  talent  in  floral 
arrangements  and  making  corsages.  (School 
photo) 
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Continued  from  Page  Ttiree 

ments  are  true  pioneers  in  this  state,  for  they 
have  provided  a  new  road  of  opportunity  for 
the  hearing  handicapped  to  acquire  gainful 
employment  and  assume  a  position  in  our 
society.  The  community  is  our  resource  for  it 
is  within  the  community  that  our  graduates 
must  live. 

Although  the  Work-Study  Program  is  new 
to  this  school  and  we  are  cautiously  feeling 
our  way,  its  success  can  be  observed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  participants  at  their  work 
stations  and  within  the  classroom.  This  initial 
step  in  providing  work  experience  for  our 
students  holds  unlimited  possibilities  for  ex- 
pansion and  refinements  which  we  hope  to 
exploit  to  the  maximum. 


"HERE'S  HOW  ..."  -  Dale  Kavulla,  (left), 
taxidermist  for  Great  Falls  Sporting  Goods, 
assists  Douglas  Pederson,  (right),  in  learning 
some  of  the  initial  procedures  necessary  for 
mounting  an  elk  antlers.  (School  photo) 


Deaf  Actors^  Potential 
Talent  Said  Abundant 

Silence  is  golden  and  bold  with  this  acting 
troupe.  Also,  please  skip  any  sympathy. 

"We  don't  want  condescension,"  proclaims 
David  Hays,  the  head  man.  "We  want  only  to 
be  judged  on  artistic  merit." 


The  venture  is  called  the  National  Theater 
of  the  Deaf.  The  backing  is  a  $331,000  fed- 
eral grant.  The  purpose  is  to  seek,  find  and 
develop  a  new  kind  of  entertainment  experi- 
ence for  all  types  of  audience. 

After  four  weeks  of  strenuous  classes  and 
three  weeks  of  rehearsal,  the  company  has 
just  set  out  on  a  six-week  tour  of  30  perform- 
ances in  21  communities  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
states.  A  trip  in  April  includes  the  Midwest 
and  Pacific  coast. 

"We  are  dealing  with  these  people  as  virtu- 
osos," says  Hays,  who  believes  that  deaf 
actors  afford  a  wealth  of  potential  talent  for 
the  professional  stage. 

The  idea  for  creating  the  NTD  stems 
obliquely  from  "The  Miracle  Worker,"  Broad- 
way's hit  drama  about  Helen  Keller's  child- 
hood. 

The  department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  agreed  to  underwrite  a  three-year 
vocational  project  and  the  Eugene  O'Neill 
Memorial  Foundation  became  the  adminis- 
trative sponsor. 

"Things  like  this  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
foundation's  interest  in  finding  new  theatrical 
forms  and  ideas,"  declares  George  C.  White, 
who  set  up  the  foundation  in  1965.  Since  then, 
it  has  sponsored  several  national  confer- 
ences for  playwrights  and  a  European  tour 
of  "Emperor  Jones." 

About  70  per  cent  of  those  selected  have 
been  deaf  from  birth.  Most  attended  Gallau- 
det  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington  and 
had  participated  in  amateur  theatricals. 

Ten  instructors,  including  some  deaf,  held 
classes  in  acting,  movement,  modern  dance, 
fencing,  theater  history. 

"These  people  have  great  stage  presence," 
says  Hays.  "They  get  stage  fright  just  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  but  their  advantage  is 
they  are  physically  more  busy  and  so  have 
less  time  to  fret. 

"It's  a  lot  easier  to  prompt  them,  too;  there 
aren't  any  stage  whispers  and  no  one  in  the 
audience  knows  what  you  are  doing." 

Watching  them  in  class  and  rehearsal 
bears  out  Hays'  argument  that  subtle  dra- 
matic nuances  can  be  conveyed  by  players 
who  neither  hear  nor  speak.  Pantomime  is 
an  old  thespic  art,  but  the  members  of  NTD 
extend  the  skill. 

Performances  are  aimed  at  general  audi- 
ences. A  pair  of  readers,  stationed  incon- 
spicuously at  the  stage  sides,  read  the 
dialogue  aloud  to  fit  the  actions  in  the  show. 
— Great  Falls  Tribune 
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— _  

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

V  J 

The  Farm 

We  went  to  the  farm. 
We  went  with  Mrs.  Meier. 
Grandma  Herbold  went  with  us. 
Some  blind  boys  and  girls  went. 
Mrs.  Vasichek  and  Mrs.  Aamoth  went,  too. 
We  saw  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Meier  at 
the  farm. 
We  saw  some  cows  and  horses. 
We  sat  on  one  horse. 
We  saw  some  chickens  and  a  rooster. 
We  found  the  eggs. 
We  saw  a  black  and  white  dog. 
We  saw  many  cats  and  kittens. 
We  did  not  catch  the  kittens. 
We  walked  in  the  field. 
We  saw  some  bales  of  hay. 
We  saw  a  big  hay  stack. 
We  had  milk  and  cookies. 
We  came  to  school  in  the  school  car. 

— Douglas  Mendenhall 
— Steven  Kappel 
— Terry  Ketterling 
— Dennis  Catron 
— Bruce  Catron 
— Lauri  Whitaker 
— Vicki  Harrington 
— Lyn  Holm 

Fishing 

Fishing  is  a  wonderful  hobby.  My  brother 
David,  Wesley,  Jim  and  I  go  fishing  in  the 
Missouri  River  a  lot.  One  Sunday  David  drove 
across  the  bridge  and  turned  right  and  went 
down  the  road  that  the  city  dump  is  on.  We 
stopped  at  a  place  near  Giant  Springs.  We 
fished  and  first  I  caught  a  small  one.  Then 
David  caught  one  bigger  than  mine.  We 
fished  and  fished  all  day.  We  caught  five  fish 
in  all.  There  were  some  trout.  Rainbow  and 
Brown.  I  brought  one  small  fish  to  school  for 
Douglas  Westphal.  He  cooked  it  and  ate  it  all 
up.  He  said,  "M-m-m-m-m-.  It  really  tastes 
good!" 

—Bill  L.  Dess 


Improving  Our  Land 
Last  summer  Dad  wanted  to  make  a  ditch, 
so  he  called  the  surveyor  to  measure  the  size 
of  the  ditch.  The  surveyor  explained  how  to 
measure  the  ditch.  Then  Dad  taught  me  how 
to  remove  the  dirt.  1  used  the  scraper  most  of 
the  time.  I  used  the  crawler  to  push  the 
brushes  down.  I  wanted  to  prevent  the  water 
from  washing  out  our  land.  We  need  the  land 
for  our  crops.  When  \f\ie  got  finished.  Dad 
called  the  surveyor  to  check  our  job.  The  man 
said  we  needed  to  remove  some  more  soil 
from  the  ditch.  So  I  dug  out  a  little  more  soil 
and  then  called  the  surveyor  to  check  it.  The 
man  said  it  was  okay.  The  man  asked  the  Soil 
Conservation  to  check  our  land.  The  Conser- 
vation will  pay  us  for  saving  the  land  so  that 
the  soil  will  not  wash  away. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

Our  New  Printing  Machine 
In  our  printing  shop  we  have  a  new  printing 
machine  that  can  print  100  sheets  of  paper  in 
one  minute.  We  still  use  the  old  machine  that 
was  made  in  1930.  We  also  have  an  old  type- 
writer that  was  made  in  1920.  We  have  a  new 
process  camera  that  will  be  put  in  the  dark 
room.  The  dark  room  has  no  windows.  We 
will  move  the  cutter  out  of  the  room  to  make 
room  for  the  process  camera.  All  the  new 
machines  will  help  us  do  a  better  job  and  save 
time.  Mr.  McDowell  told  Mr.  Mullins  he  would 
like  everything  in  the  Print  Shop  to  be  new. 
We  think  the  new  machine  will  be  better  than 
the  old  machine. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

My  Brother  in  Vietnam 

My  older  brother's  name  is  Joey  Oscar  Dan- 
iel. Last  March  he  went  to  Vietnam.  He  was  a 
medic.  One  day  Joey  got  shot  in  the  leg  but 
he  didn't  feel  it.  Someone  saw  blood  on  his 
leg  and  told  him,  but  Joey  didn't  stop.  He 
helped  get  other  soldiers  to  safety.  He  went 
to  the  hospital  later.  The  bullet  was  taken  out 
of  his  leg.  He  had  seven  stitches  in  the  wound. 
The  army  awarded  Joey  the  Purple  Heart  for 
being  wounded.  He  mailed  the  Purple  Heart 
and  the  bullet  to  my  mom  and  dad.  My  family 
and  I  were  very  sorry  for  him.  Now  he  is  OK. 
I  am  so  proud  of  Joey. 

— Orva  Daniel 
Continued  on  Page  Six 
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Bears 

Bears  are  short  and  fat.  Tlieir  claws  are 
long  and  sharp.  Their  ears  are  round  and  their 
nose  is  flat.  They  stand  on  short,  fat  legs. 
They  are  cute,  but  can  be  very  dangerous. 

The  brown  bear  lives  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  campers  and  tourists  like  to  feed  the 
brown  bears.  They  come  out  of  the  forest  and 
walk  along  the  highways.  People  takes  pic- 
tures of  them.  The  park  rangers  warn  the 
people  not  to  feed  the  bears.  The  brown  bears 
are  very  dangerous. 

The  brown  bears  eat  fish  and  berries  in  the 
summer.  They  hibernate  in  the  winter. 

The  grizzly  bears  are  tall  and  husky.  These 
bears  have  longer  and  sharper  claws  than  the 
brown  bears.  The  grizzlies  have  a  sharp  sense 
of  smell.  They  hunt  for  food  all  winter.  Many 
people  have  been  hurt  or  killed  by  the  griz- 
zly. Last  summer  two  girls  were  attacked  the 
same  night  by  grizzlies.  Both  girls  were  killed. 

— Jean  Handy 

Swimming 

I  like  swimming  because  it  keeps  me  cool. 
I'm  really  hot  when  I'm  not  in  water.  When  I 
was  in  the  7th  grade,  I  learned  how  to  swim 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Each  summer  I  practice  swim- 
ming in  the  city  pool.  At  first  I  was  scared 
because  the  water  was  so  deep.  But  now  it 
doesn't  scare  me.  Last  year  I  went  swimming 
at  the  College  of  Great  Falls.  The  pool  was  so 
deep.  They  have  two  diving  boards.  One  is 
higher  than  the  other  one.  Everyone  should 
know  how  to  sv\/\m  because  one  never  knows 
when  he  might  fall  into  water  or  need  to  save 
someone  from  drowning. 

— Linda  Martin 

Driver  Education 

I  am  happy  to  take  Driver  Education  in 
school  this  year.  I  had  tried  to  get  my  father 
to  teach  me,  but  Father  has  always  been  too 
busy  to  teach  me.  So  I  could  not  learn  very 
much  by  myself. 

My  teacher  is  Mr.  Davis.  In  class  we  are 
studying  the  driver's  manual.  We  are  learning 
all  the  highway  signs  and  Montana  laws  on 
safe  driving.  We  also  are  learning  the  parts 
of  the  motor.  I  think  we  will  practice  driving 
next  spring.  I  hope  I  will  pass  the  driver 


exams.  I  will  have  to  study  hard,  for  I  know 
.  the  exams  are  not  easy. 

— Lon  Ulvestad 


Troop  21  went  on  its  late  fall  camping.  This 
was  the  camping  weekend  to  remember.  We 
tried  out  our  teepees  with  a  small  fire  in  each 
one.  While  the  fires  were  burning  we  could 
sit  cross-legged  like  Indians  and  just  as  bare- 
chested  as  the  braves  of  long-long-ago. 

Three  Scouts  among  the  others  who  went 
camping  did  quite  a  bit  of  work  on  their  Sec- 
ond Class  badges.  The  three  Scouts,  Gregory 
Lakey,  Douglas  Harasymczuk  and  Jon  Mul- 
lins,  passed  Hike  No.  1,  Fire  Building  and 
Cooking,  and  Hike  Precautions  on  this  camp- 
out.  The  goal  is  still  to  have  5  Second  Class 
Scouts  by  December  Court  of  Awards. 

Most  anxiously  awaited  are  the  new  necker- 
chiefs for  Troop  21.  On  order  are  bright-col- 
ored ones  with  an  emblem  of  two  sore  feet 
sticking  out  of  the  flap  of  a  tent. 


A  Scout  Camper's  Prayer 

I  thank  thee,  God,  for  giving  me 
A  pair  of  eyes  that  I  might  see 
The  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors: 
The  valleys  with  their  grassy  floors, 
The  sky  of  blue,  the  stars  so  bright, 
And  Mother  Earth,  my  bed  at  night. 

For  the  wood-smoke  in  the  air. 
Nature's  wonders  everywhere, 
For  the  friendship  and  the  fun. 
For  the  peace  when  day  is  done: 
For  all  the  things  I'd  do  without, 
If  I  couldn't  be  a  Scout. 

— Dick  Livingston  • 
Ass't.  Scoutmaster,  Troop  67, 

Ukiah,  Calif.  . 


P.T.H.A.,  Note: 

The  proposed  change  and  the  old  Section 
1  are  printed  below.  The  old  section  is  in  the 
light  face.  The  proposed  change  is  a  com- 
plete substitution  for  the  old  section  and  is 
printed  in  black  face.  If  you  should  have  any 
suggestions  or  objections,  please  contact 
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Secretary  Mrs.  Russell  Davis,  708  56th  St.  So., 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  You  should  contact  her 
before  the  December  meeting  at  which  there 
would  be  a  third  reading.  After  the  reading  in 
December  the  proposed  change  shall  be  put 
to  a  vote. 

Article  V;  Section  1 : 
Only  parents,  and  members  of  the  school 
faculty  and  staff  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  elected  office  in  the  association. 

Article  V;  Section  1: 
Any  parent,  school  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers, and  interested  persons  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  any  elected  office  in  the 
association. 


P.S.:  The  "Charity  Group"  express  their 
sincere  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the 
Charity  party. 


President 


Honor  Roll 

Academic  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  This  effort,  joined 
with  full  use  of  abilities,  provides  the 
combination  that  raises  the  student 
above  the  average. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  following  stu- 
dents who  have  "B"  averages  on  their 
report  cards  for  this  first  quarter. 

Donald  Annis 
Mark  Aleksinski 
Noncy  Burns 
Donna  Chiisfenson 
Sheri  Eckhardf 
Darcie  LeMieux 
Stephen  Schrupp 
Larry  Smolik 
Douglas  Wesfpbal 

J.  W.  Lenth^ 

Principal 


Christmas  Vacation 

The  Christmas  Pageant  this  year  will 
be  Tuesday,  December  19th  at  8:00  p.m. 
Students  may  go  home  AFTER  the  pro- 
gram. Wednesday,  December  20th,  will 
be  a  travel  day  for  students  not  going 
home  with  their  parents. 

All  parents  are  requested  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  school  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  December  19th,  in- 
forming the  school  as  to  the  means  of 
transportation  and  the  time  they  wish 
their  children  to  arrive  at  home. 

Classes  will  resume  on  Wednesday, 
January  3rd.  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  will 
be  a  travel  day. 

I\^ay  we  respectfully  request  that  aS! 
parer^ts  follow  this  schedule  for  Christ- 
mas vacation. 


K.  Safty  Enrolls  at  Gallaudet 

Kenneth  Delmer  Safty  of  Whitetail,  Mont., 
enrolled  as  a  new  student  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, world's  only  college  for  the  deaf,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  fall. 

Mr.  Safty,  a  member  of  the  college  prep- 
aratory class,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delmer  D.  Safty  of  Whitetail,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Great 
Falls. 

Gallaudet  College  began  its  104th  academ- 
ic year  with  a  record  enrollment  of  937 
students  in  the  college  preparatory  class, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  schools.  The 
students  come  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  from  14  foreign  countries. — Gal- 
laudet College  News  Bulletin 


Positions  Are  Open 
For  Summer  School 


The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Box  536,  Kalispell,  Montana,  59901,  will  be 
accepting  applications  for  positions  on  the 
staff  of  its  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind 
until  February  1 ,  1 968.  Please  give  three  refer- 

Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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ences.  Experience  in  work  with  handicapped 
adults  is  desirable.  Each  applicant  should  be 
qualified  to  teach  two  or  more  of  the  courses 
listed  below.  Applications  are  welcomed  from 
registered  or  licensed  practical  nurses  who 
can  teach  or  serve  as  School  Hostess. 

Applications  for  the  postion  of  School 
Director  should  be  in  the  mail  by  January  5. 
The  Hostess  oversees  the  personal  needs  of 
students  and  is  in  charge  of  the  recreational 
program. 

Courses  to  be  offered  are  cane  travel, 
personal  grooming,  daily  living,  public  speak- 
ing, cooking  and  sewing;  typewriting,  hand 
writing  and  braille;  wood  working,  ceramics 
loom  weaving,  simple  leathercraft  knitting, 
crocheting  and  a  variety  of  other  small  crafts. 
Courses  in  creative  writing  and  salesmanship 
may  also  be  offered.  Needed  too  is  a  coun- 
selor for  college-bound  students. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  1968  Summer 
School  session  have  not  been  determined  as 
yet;  but  it  will  begin  no  later  than  the  last 
week  in  June  and  will  cover  a  period  of  five 
or  six  weeks. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Mon- 
tana Association  for  the  Blind,  Box  536,  Kali- 
spell,  Montana. 

The  courses  available  are:  BASKETRY, 
making  of  articles  useful  about  the  home; 
BRAILLE,  reading  and  writing,  beginning  and 
advanced;  CERAMICS,  basic  techniques; 
COOKING,  training  in  special  cooking  de- 
vices for  the  blind;  DAILY  LIVING,  problem 
solving  in  the  home;  HANDWRITING,  aids  and 
devices  to  implement  letter  and  signature 
writing;  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANICS,  training 
to  develop  homemaker  skills;  HOME  NURS- 
ING, first  aid  and  care  of  minor  injuries; 
LEATHERCRAFT,  introduction  to  a  home  in- 
dustry; LOOM  WEAVING,  basic  training  in 
a  profitable  home  industry; 

ORIENTATION,  use  of  the  cane  as  a  mul- 
tiple guide;  PERSONAL  GROOMING,  care 
and  selection  of  clothing  and  instruction  on 
personal  hygiene;  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  in- 
struction on  proper  use  of  power  of  speech; 
SEWING,  training  in  sewing  aids  and  devices 
for  the  blind;  TYPING,  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced; USE  OF  HAND  TOOLS,  training  in 
use  of  special  devices  adapted  to  the  blind 
carpenter. 


Do  We  Expect  Enough 
Of  Blind  People? 

By  George  Werntz  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President 

A  blind  woman  (quoted  here  before)  once 
said  the  public  probably  didn't  do  too  much 
for  blind  people,  and  it  certainly  didn't  expect 
enough  of  them.  We,  too,  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  expecting  more  of  blind 
persons,  of  expecting  them  to  participate  in 
life  as  fully  as  their  capabilities  permit  — 
socially,  vocationally,  and  in  other  ways 
commensurate  with  their  capacities  as  think- 
ing human  beings.  If  you  expect  more  of 
people  they  will  give  more,  perform  better. 
This  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again,  a 
fact  we  were  reminded  of  recently,  on  read- 
ing about  the  studies  of  an  educational  psy- 
chologist. Dr.  Robert  Rosenthal.  The  result 
of  his  studies  will  soon  appear  in  a  book 
entitled  "Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom." 

In  preliminary  experiments  with  rats.  Dr. 
Rosenthal  discovered  that  they  perform  more 
intelligently  if  the  human  handler-researchers 
are  led  to  believe  the  rats  were  bred  for 
special  intelligence  and  were  thus  more 
worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  This  theory,  when 
tested  among  teachers  and  elementary 
school  pupils,  was  strikingly  validated.  Teach- 
ers were  told  that  certain  children,  according 
to  fictitious  test  results,  were  likely  to  perform 
above  average.  They  did. 

The  difference  between  the  children  who 
supposedly  "tested"  well  and  those  who 
didn't  was  only  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher: 
The  secret  of  the  test  group's  performance 
was  expectation.  As  Fred  Hechinger,  educa- 
tion editor  of  The  Mew  York  Times,  says,  in 
commenting  on  the  Rosenthal  study,  "it  tells 
nothing  radically  new  but  rather  it  offers 
documented  evidence  of  the  shortcomings  of 
present  attitudes.  Thus,  it  focuses  on  unnec- 
essary failures  that  result  from  low  expecta- 
tion." 

In  our  work  at  The  Seeing  Eye  we  have 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  right 
attitudes  in  our  relationships  and  the  public's 
with  blind  men  and  women.  When  these  atti- 
tudes are  positive  they  foster  the  kind  of 
expectation  Dr.  Rosenthal  pinpoints  in  his 
research.  When  they  are  negative,  they  not 
only  dilute  our  own  efforts  but  they  also  tend 
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to  reinforce  in  many  blind  persons  a  belief 
that  reasonable  participation  in  life  is  unat- 
tainable, that  failure  is  inevitable.  The  same 
process  operate  with  our  dogs — even  more 
rapidly  than  with  humans.  A  dog  quickly  spots 
our  lack  of  confidence  in  her  and  soon  per- 
forms at  a  lower  level  than  she  otherwise 
would. 

Professional  skills  and  procedures,  ob- 
viously, are  highly  essential  in  improving  the 
performance  of  both  humans  and  animals. 
But,  as  we  see  it,  those  skills  and  procedures 
are  more  apt  to  achieve  their  ends  when  they 
are  applied  with  the  "secret  ingredient"  — 
expectation.  As  Alexander  Pope  sardonically 
put  it,  "Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing, 
for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed."  —  The 
Seeing  Eye  Guide 


S/afe  library  Is  Center  of 
Service  fo  Blind  Readers 

By  Ruth  O.  Longworth,  Librarian 
Montana  State  Library 

As  of  January  1st,  1968,  the  Montana  State 
Library,  920  E.  Lyndale,  Helena  will  be  the 
center  for  the  distribution  of  the  talking  books 
and  the  machines  on  which  to  play  them.  New 
legislation  now  makes  it  possible  for  the 
visually  and  physically  handicapped  to  qualify 
for  the  use  of  these  talking  books  and  the 
tapes  which  are  provided  to  the  center  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped.  Earlier  this 
service  was  available  to  Montana  from  the 
Seattle  Public  Library. 

Braille  readers  will  continue  to  be  served 
from  the  Seattle  Public  Library  through  con- 
tract with  the  Montana  State  Library  Com- 
mission. 

The  new  service  will  provide  recorded  talk- 
ing books,  tape  recordings  and  large  print 
books  to  Montana  readers.  The  machines  for 
the  talking  books  are  provided  also.  Those 
who  wish  to  borrow  tapes  will  need  to  provide 
their  own  machines. 

Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi,  assistant  chief. 
Library  of  Congress  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C., 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 

ELEMENTARY 

The  telephone  company  was  kind  enough 
to  loan  us  some  telephone  equipment  to  use 
in  our  class  room.  Through  the  two  tele- 
phones we  carried  on  conversations  between 
each  other.  We  listen  for  dial  tone,  and  then 
dialed  our  number.  Sometimes  we  would  get 
a  busy  signal  and  have  to  re-dial.  We  enjoyed 
using  the  telephones  and  learned  how  to  use 
them.  Also  we  saw  a  movie  on  the  use  of  the 
telephone.  Now  we  know  how  to  use  the 
phone  properly. 

— Mrs.  Stafne's  Room 

We  are  using  the  abacus  in  arithmetic  class 
to  help  us  with  our  addition  problems.  We  all 
like  to  use  the  abacus. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

We  did  an  experiment  in  science,  the  egg 
in  the  bottle.  Through  this  experiment  we 
learned  that  warm  air  expands.  We  placed  a 
burning  paper  in  a  milk  bottle  and  put  a 
peeled  hard  boiled  egg  over  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle.  Soon  the  egg  bobbed  up  and  down 
and  slid  into  the  bottle.  Pressure  from  the 
outside  was  greater  than  the  air  on  the  inside 
so  the  egg  was  forced  in.  It  would  not  come, 
out  of  the  bottle  until  we  blew  air  into  the 
bottle. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

Fire  Needs  Oxygen 

This  experiment  was  done  with  jars  of  three 
different  sizes.  A  candle  was  lit  and  put  under 
each  jar.  The  candle  under  the  smallest  jar 
went  out  first,  then  the  next  largest  and  the 
third.  The  candle  under  the  lamp  chimney 
was  left  burning. 

— Donald  Orr 

For  those  of  us  using  braille  we  were  happy 
to  receive  our  report  card  grades  in  braille. 
We  could  read  our  own  and  did  not  have  to 
ask  for  help.  We  like  to  be  independent,  too. 

November  9th  was  Nancy  Troendle's  birth- 
day. We  had  cake,  punch,  and  candy.  We  took 
time  for  a  few  riddles. 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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spent  two  full  days  at  the  State  Library 
explaining  the  program  to  the  entire  staff.  He 
gave  us  assurance  of  a  broad  and  varied 
collection  of  recordings  suited  to  every  read- 
ing taste  and  every  age  level.  Books  selected 
for  reproduction  on  records  and  tape  range 
from  titles  of  current  and  popular  interest  to 
classics  and  vocational  and  practical  mate- 
rials— the  type  of  reading  which  is  offered  to 
sighted  persons  using  an  average  public 
library.  Magazines  also  reflect  a  wide  variety 
of  tastes  and  needs. 

Eligibility 

Since  reading  normally  involves  the  ability 
to  hold  a  book  or  magazine,  to  turn  pages, 
and  to  see  the  print  clearly  and  comfortably 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  without 
special  aids  or  devices  other  than  regular 
eyeglasses,  the  degree  to  which  a  person's 
vision  or  manual  dexterity  is  impaired  will 
determine  his  eligibility.  The  following  are 
examples  of  physical  handicaps  where  mus- 
cle or  nerve  deterioration  or  paralysis  might 
be  present:  cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  arthritis,  infantile  paraly- 
sis, myasthenia  gravis,  and  diplegia.  The  pro- 
gram is  available  to  residents  of  Montana. 

Certification 

To  qualify  for  this  library  service,  an  indi- 
vidual should  secure  a  brief  statement 
describing  the  characteristics  of  his  physical 
disability  and  certifying  his  eligibility  from 
such  competent  authority  as  a  doctor,  opto- 
metrist, registered  nurse,  professional  staff 
member  of  a  hospital  or  other  institution  or 
agency,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  of  these, 
from  a  professional  librarian.  In  case  of  total 
blindness  a  statement  signed  by  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  community  is  accepted. 
Library  service  to  an  individual  begins  when 
the  State  Library  receives  the  certification  of 
disability. 

Do  help  to  publicize  this  new  and  wonder- 
ful service.  Write  to  the  Montana  State 
Library,  for  further  information  and  for  pro- 
motional material  which  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. 


Quotable  Quotes 

A  quitter  never  wins,  and  a  winner  never 
quits. 


Classroom  Chatter  .  .  , 
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Anold  Bernhart  received  a  big  box  of  candy 
from  his  grandma  and  grandpa  so  he  treated 
us  many  times. 

Halloween  evening  we  all  dressed  up  in 
costumes  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  our  party. 
We  played  games  such  as  "Witches'  Stew," 
"Owls  in  the  Tree,"  "Squirrels  in  the  Tree," 
and  bobbed  for  apples. 

We  were  surprised  the  two  witches  at  the 
party  were  our  teachers.  Miss  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Stafne. 

Everyone  enjoyed  the  apple  cider,  cup 
cakes  and  candy. 

— Mrs.  Stafne's  Room 

The  Turkey  and  the  IVlan 

The  turkey  and  the  man 

They  fought  about  a  frying  pan. 

The  turkey  said  to  the  man, 

I  don't  like  that  frying  pan. 

That  is  what  the  turkey  said  to  the  man. 

I  caught  you,  said  the  man. 

And  I'll  fry  you  in  this  frying  pan. 

— Donald  Orr 

A  Turl<ey 

A  turkey  sat  on  a  back-yard  fence 

Singing  his  sad,  sad  tune. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  coming  soon. 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble. 

I  would  like  to  run  away. 

I  don't  like  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

We  made  Thanksgiving  turkeys  for  our  bul- 
letin board. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

The  Leaves 

The  leaves  of  every  hue 
Shining  in  the  dew. 
Coming  down  like  fairies 
Doesn't  this  seem  scarey? 

— Donald  Orr 

The  Fourth  Grade  science  class  did  an  ex- 
periment to  show  the  time  lines.  The  time 
lines  were  established  to  keep  our  clocks 
lined  up  with  the  sun. 

We  used  a  grapefruit  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  marked  it  off  into  24  even 
lines.  Toothpicks  were  used  to  indicate  the 
twelve  hours  from  1  a.m.  through  12.  Pins 
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were  used  on  the  other  twelve  lines  to  indi- 
cate 1  p.m.  through  12  midnight.  Since  the 
sun  rises  in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West 
we  could  see  why  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  time  zones.  Daylight  and  evening  hours 
differ  according  to  the  time  zone. 

The  Forest  Nursery 

The  forest  nursery  is  a  place  where  the 
forest  rangers  can  get  trees  to  plant  if  mother 
nature  cannot  supply  her  own.  They  are  plant- 
ed at  the  nursery  and  taken  care  of  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  set  out. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

INTERMEDIATE 

Our  Trip  to  the  Weather  Bureau 

For  a  field  trip  we  went  to  the  weather  bu- 
reau. The  men  showed  us  how  a  machine  was 
getting  the  weather  from  the  ESSA  satellite. 
One  of  the  men  then  showed  us  how  we  could 
find  the  part  of  the  country  that  the  picture 
was  taken  of. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  weathermen,  then 
told  us  about  a  fellow  who  has  very  little 
vision  which  he  helped  to  get  a  start  in 
weather  forecasting.  This  was  very  interest- 
ing for  our  class  to  hear. 

— Martin  LeDeau 

The  Telephone 

Our  class  studied  the  telephone  and  found 
out  how  it  works.  We  took  a  dry  cell  and 
wires  and  made  a  circuit,  made  an  experi- 
ment with  a  door  bell,  and  made  an  electro- 
magnet. 

We  used  a  metal  soft  drink  can  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  electromagnet 
not  quite  touching  it  and  found  that  we  could 
cause  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  move  back 
and  forth  by  opening  and  closing  the  switch 
on  the  magnet.  We  found  that  this  was  the 
way  we  are  able  to  hear  the  spoken  word  on 
our  telephone  receiver. 

— Duane  Schafer 
Bowling 

In  September  of  this  year  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
started  bowling  at  Murph's  Bowling  Alley. 

Most  of  us  cannot  see  at  all  so  we  use  a 
rail  to  guide  us  to  the  approach.  The  rail  is 
about  three  feet  high  and  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  alley. 


We  organized  teams  with  names  such  as 
The  Untouchables.  We  bowl  two  games  every 
Tuesday  and  really  enjoy  it. 

— Deborah  Bennett 

Girl  Scout  Camp-Out 

Friday,  October  20,  my  Girl  Scout  Troop  and 
I  went  on  our  first  camping  trip  of  this  year. 
We  went  about  thirty  miles  from  Great  Falls. 
Some  of  the  girls'  parents  volunteered  to  give 
us  rides  out  on  Friday  and  come  to  pick  up 
us  on  Sunday. 

When  we  arrived  we  had  to  set  up  our 
camp.  It  took  us  quite  a  while  to  get  the  tents 
set  up  and  firewood  gathered.  It  was  my  job 
to  help  gather  the  wood.  We  didn't  get  around 
to  eating  our  evening  meal  until  seven-thirty. 
We  had  brought  sack  lunches  from  home,  but 
I  couldn't  find  mine  anywhere.  A  couple  of 
th  girls  shared  with  me  and  we  made  soup  for 
everyone  so  I  didn't  starve. 

There  were  four  patrols,  the  Meadowlarks, 
the  Pink  Panthers,  the  Tall  Timbers  and  the 
Challengers  which  went  along.  It  was  the 
Challengers,  my  patrol,  who  had  to  wake  up 
Saturday  morning.  It  v\/as  awfully  hard  to  get 
up  at  seven  a.m.,  but  we  did  it,  finally. 

During  the  morning  we  practiced  lashing. 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  wind  was  blowing  so 
hard  we  had  to  move  to  another  camping 
spot.  When  packing  up  to  move,  one  of  the 
girls  came  across  a  rattlesnake.  Our  assistant 
leader  had  to  kill  it.  When  we  were  getting 
settled  in  our  new  camping  area,  we  found 
my  sack  lunch  so  I  had  two  suppers  Saturday 
night  to  make  up  for  Friday  night. 

Sunday  morning  we  got  to  sleep  in  until 
noon.  That  day  went  by  quickly  and  we  had 
to  pack  up  and  go  home.  With  the  exception 
of  the  wind,  we  had  a  very  good  time. 

— Judy  Enseleit 

Our  New  City  Library 
The  town  of  Great  Falls  has  a  new  city 
library.  The  senior  girls  and  our  class  went 
to  visit  it.  It  is  a  three-story,  red  brick  build- 
ing. It  has  the  most  modern,  beautiful  furni- 
ture, and  the  floors  are  covered  with  lovely 
green  carpet.  Elevators  took  us  from  floor  to 
floor. 

The  library  is  divided  into  several  sections. 
In  the  children's  room,  there  was  a  tiny 
doughnut-shaped  table  which  we  thought 
was  very  cute.  One  of  the  interesting  sections 
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was  the  Montana  Room.  We  learned  the  li- 
brary has  a  large  selection  of  records,  and 
we  plan  to  use  them  in  our  class  work  when- 
ever possible.  The  ladies  who  showed  us 
around  were  very  good  guides  and  were  kind 
to  us.  One  of  them  even  told  us  a  story  about 
a  haunted  house.  The  story  was  Wait  Till  Mar- 
tin Comes.  We  enjoyed  our  trip  very  much. 

— Maureen  Wildin 

Our  Camping  Trip 

Last  summer  my  family  and  I  went  fishing 
and  camping  on  the  Musselshell  River.  We 
arrived  at  the  site  of  our  camp  just  in  time  to 
cook  supper.  My  brother,  sister  and  I  went 
down  to  the  river  and  started  fishing  while 
Mother  and  Dad  started  cooking.  After  a 
while,  the  smell  of  hamburgers  reached  us 
and  since  we  just  couldn't  resist  it,  we  went 
back  to  camp.  Even  Bear,  our  dog,  enjoyed 
a  hamburger  that  night.  Although  we  con- 
tinued fishing  until  quite  late,  my  sister  was 
the  only  one  who  caught  a  fish  before  bed- 
time. For  sleeping  quarters  that  night,  we  had 
a  choice  between  the  pickup  and  the  prairie. 
My  sister  chose  the  cab  of  the  truck,  my 
brother  and  I  the  back  and  Mother  and  Dad 
had  a  camp  cot  which  they  set  up  beside  the 
truck.  Early  the  next  morning  we  went  fishing 
again  and  managed  to  add  only  three  more 
fish  to  our  catch.  Then  we  went  back  to  camp, 
ate  breakfast  and  started  for  home. 

— Ki  Weingart 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Rustler-Bison  Football  Game 

The  students  of  the  Senior  Department  for 
the  Blind  went  to  the  Rustler-Bison  game 
Saturday  night,  Oct.  7,  1967.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fatka,  Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Kennedy  were 
nice  enough  to  go  with  us.  Unfortunately,  we 
sat  in  the  general  admission  section,  so  we 
weren't  able  to  join  in  with  the  students' 
various  cheers,  but  it  was  fun  anyway.  Some 
of  the  boys  brought  their  transistors  with  them 
so  they  were  able  to  pass  the  score  along  to 
the  rest  of  us.  Both  teams  played  a  good 
game.  Incidentally  the  Bisons  won.  It  was  lots 
of  fun,  and  we're  looking  forward  to  other 
games. 

— Theresa  Main 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  by  W.  Shakespeare 

When  you  watch  a  Shakespearean  play, 
what  do  you  see? 


The  first  thing  you  see  is  the  simple  Eliza- 
bethan stage.  This  stage  consists  of  a  plat- 
form that  extends  out  into  the  audience.  There 
is  a  part  at  the  back  of  the  stage  that  can  be 
curtained  that  is  used  for  indoor  scenes.  An 
Elizabethan  stage  always  has  a  balcony  that 
is  used  for  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  the 
upper  story  of  a  house. 

What  else  do  you  see:  The  other  evening 
when  we  watched  a  performance  of  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  presented  at  Great  Falls 
High  School,  we  saw  a  comedy  that  was  funny 
and  very  good  indeed.  If  you  let  go  of  your 
imagination  and  watch  and  listen,  you  can 
almost  see  what  an  Italian  city  was  like  and 
see  and  hear  the  characters  as  they  were 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Perhaps  you  could 
even  imagine  you  were  actually  back  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  watching  this  play  being  per- 
formed for  the  King  and  Queen. 

— Patty  Breen 

My  Impressions  of  a  Play 

The  play.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  funniest  and  most  in- 
teresting comedies  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
play  was  performed  at  Great  Falls  High 
School  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  way  one 
scene  led  into  the  next  with  pausing  for  the 
usual  intermission. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  I  will  be  able 
to  see  or  read  another  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  I  like  the  language  that  he  uses  and 
think  it  is  very  beautiful,  once  you  get  used  to 
it.  There  is  something  about  Shakespeare's 
v\/riting  that  makes  you  want  to  read  it  instead 
of  looking  at  it  and  putting  it  aside. 

— Louise  Beach 

Dancing  Lessons 

The  Senior  Department  for  the  Blind  began 
taking  dancing  lessons  on  November  13, 
1967.  Our  instructor  is  Mrs.  Brady,  who  is  a 
professional  instructor.  During  our  first  lesson 
we  learned  the  Fox  Trot  and  a  modern  dance. 
Six  weeks  of  lessons  will  be  given  to  us.  In 
this  time  we  will  learn  some  social  dances 
and  modern  dances.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  whichever  couple  has  progressed  the 
most  will  receive  a  prize.  Also  a  party  will  be 
given  the  last  night  of  dancing.  We  enjoy 
these  lessons  and  appreciate  what  Mrs. 
Brady  is  doing. 

— Theresa  Hain 
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